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HAS TLINGIT A GENETIC RELATION TO ATHAPASCAN ? 
By Pliny Earle Goddard 



The question of the possible connection ot 
Tlingit and Athapascan presented itself to Pro- 
fessor Franz Boas, when, during his work on 
the Northwest coast, the morphological simi- 
larities were observed by him'. At that time 
the requisite knowledge of both Athapascan 
and Tlingit was lacking for a final determina- 
tion of the question of genetic relationship. 

When some years later Dr. John R. Swanton 
was engaged in field-work on the Northwest 
coast, he secured Tlingit linguistic material * 
from which a grammatical sketch was prepared 
for the Handbook of American Languages '. 
The recording of this Tlingit material lacked 
the phonetic accuracy necessary for a basis of 
comparison, and the .meanings of the stems 
were not determined with sufficient exactness. 
Dr. Swanton was aware of the general resem- 
blance of Haida, Tlingit, and Athapascan, but 
realized the futility of making a prolonged and 
detailed comparison based on limited and faul- 
ty material. 

Dr. E. Sapir read a paper at the Philadelphia 
meeting of the American Anthropological As- 
sociation in 19 14, on the Na-dene, a name he 
chose for a linguistic group composed of Haida, 
Tlingit, and all the Athapascan languages +. 
Dr. Sapir's contention was that these three 

1. The relationship of Haida and Tlingit was suggest- 
ed and discussed in an article, « Classification of the 
Languages of the North Pacific Coast » (Memoirs of the 
International Congress of Anthropology [Chicago, 1893], 
339-546). 

2. The texts were published in BBae 39 (1909). 
}. BBae 40 (pt i) : 159-204. 

4. The Na-dene Languages, a Preliminary Report 
(AA 17 [191 5]: 534-558). 



hitherto considered independent stocks were 
genetically related. The material used for 
Tlingit was that embodied in Dr. Swanton's 
two contributions mentioned above. He drew 
upon the various sources of Athapascan mater- 
ial, restoring in many instances hypothetical 
parent-forms with which to make his compa- 
rison. The paper, which appeared in the 
" American Antropologist ", was called preli- 
minary ; but the final results of the study 
have not yet appeared in print. 

It was only in the winter of 1914-15 that an 
opportunity presented itself for a satisfactory 
examination of Tlingit. Mr. Louis Shotridge, a 
Tlingit Indian, spent some wecKS in New York 
City, during which time Professor Boas secur- 
ed rather full material, chiefly in the form of 
grammatical notes and lists of words. Particular 
attention was given by Professor Boas and his 
students to an exact classification and represen- 
tation of the sounds of Tlingit. With the pre- 
paration and publication of this material ', an 
opportunity for a profitable comparative study 
from the side of Tlingit was presented for the 
first time. 

During the years in which a satisfactory 
knowledge of Tlingit has been awaited, various 
Athapascan languages have been studied, and 
bodies of texts and grammatical sketches have 
been published. The first of these dealing with 
Hupa contains some regrettable deficiencies 
in phonetic exactness. There are still large 
and important groups of Athapascan dialects as 
yet unstudied or unavailable, due to delay in 

5. Franz Boas, Grammatical Notes on the Language of 
the Tlingit Indians (U. Penn. 8 [1917] : 1-179). 
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the preparation and publication of collected 
material. The Wailaki and Tolowa in north- 
western California will, when published, pre- 
sent very important linguistic material. The 
Yukon dialects are practically unknown, with 
the exception of Ten'a '. While, without this 
at present unavailable Athapascan material, the 
final word on the subject of a genetic relation- 
ship between Tlingitand Athapascan cannot be 
said, some useful comments and comparisons 
may be made. These indicate rather clearly 
what may be anticipated as the final decision 
on the subject. 

In some respects the material to be compared 
presents unusual opportunities. Both Tlingit 
and the Athapascan languages have a rather 
large number of monosyllabic nouns, and the 
larger number of these are apparently simple 
and primary. The phonetic changes possible 
are therefore simplified and reduced in number; 
for the action of word-accents, both of stress and 
pitch, are eliminated. Phonetic changes should 
therefore proceed with unusual regularity. 
Simple nouns like these present great advantages 
also in the matter of stable and easily-determin- 
ed meanings. In the case of Athapascan ca sun, 
we have a memory association tying a simple 
phonetic group with a definite single object. 
In most other instances there is opportunity 
for varying ranges of application. The word 
t'u WATER may come to be applied to lake 
and ocean ; but, aside from an expansion or 
contraction of application, a change of meaning 
in the majority of such simple words, so com- 
plete as to make an original identity of form 
and meaning in the parent language untraceable 
in the descendants, is not likely to happen. 
The known history of Indo-European languages 
shows that certain classes of words — such as 
numerals, body-parts, and terms of relationship 
— are particularly stable. 

I . J. W. Chapmann, Ten'a Texts and Tales (Paes 6, 
[1914]: 1-250). 



What appears to have happened in the 
Athapascan languages is that monosyllabic, 
non-descriptive nouns have been gradually 
replaced by longer, descriptive terms. A suffi- 
cient number, however, of these simple nouns 
remain in the various langua'ges to furnish a 
fair basis of comparison. For Tlingit, Professor 
Boas has furnished upward of three hundred 
simple nouns. When the Athapascan nouns of 
identical or closely related meanings are placed 
beside these Tlingit nouns in parallel columns, 
only a few words are sufficiently alike to attract 
attention ^. With the Tlingit words arranged 
alphabetically, phonetic sound-shifts between 
Tlingit and Athapascan, if present, should 
appear at once. No such shifts are found after 
careful study. 

There are two relationship terms similar in 
form and of identical or allied meaning. In 
Tlingit, mother-in-law, is tcctn, and in Beaver, 
tcon. Tlingit 'at\ father's sister ; and -at in 
the Athapascan dialects of Northwestern Gili- 
fornia, where the meaning is elder sister or 
COUSIN. This term, in these dialects, is also 
applied to father's sister. Were it not for 
this anomaly in classification, the meanings of 
the words would not in the least coincide. A 
connection is possible if it be assumed that in 
Athapascan the term for father's sister came 
to be applied to elder sister. If the change 
was from elder sister to include father's 
sister, the connection in meaning disappears. 

A connection might be assumed between 
Tlingit wan edge, and Ten'a -vtuon edge or 
border, if a parallel of zu=vw could be found. 
The Athapascan sound which appears with a 
queer alternation in various dialects as b and 
in, becomes vw, a bilabial spirant, in Ten'a. 
Without other correspondences, nothing can 
be made of this single instance. 

Perhaps the most striking correspondence 

2. See below, p. 271. 
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in the nouns is the word for crane, — dui in 
Tlingit, and dd in Kato, and found fairly 
frequently in other Athapascan dialects. A rela- 
tion between Tlingit u and Athapascan e or t 
is all that is lacking. Since the word is almost 
an isolated case of phonetic correspondence of 
nouns of identical meaning, as will appear 
below, it .seems more logical to consider the 
word one that Tlingit has borrowed from a 
neighboring Athapascan dialect. 

Almost equally exact is the agreement of 
Tlingit t'aw feather, and t'a' which, in Atha- 
pascan frequently translated feather, is eve- 
rywhere restricted to the larger stiff feathers of 
the wings and tail. The more exact rendering, 
then, would be plume. I am told there is a 
corresponding restriction in meaning in Tlingit. 

In only one instance is there an indication 
of several nouns with the same phonetic cor- 
respondences. Tlingit saq' and Athapascan ts'ih 
mean bone; Tlingit sax means hat and Chi- 
pewyan tea dance-hat ; and Tlingit six' and 
Jicarilla is' at mean dish. In these cases there 
is agreement only between the initial conso- 
nants, the other sounds varying. A dance-hat 
is probably something quite different from 
simply a hat. The case is too weak to be con- 
vincing, and, unsupported as it is, carries very 
little weight. Two other fair agreements appear 
in the list, — Tlingit can old person, and 
Beaver con old age ; Tlingit a. song, and Chi- 
pewyan an song. 

Out of over three hundred monosyllabic 
nouns gathered by Professor Boas, most of 
which have clear-cut meanings, one hundred 
and fifteen have been matched with Athapascan 
words of identical or closely- related meanings. 
Some of the unmatched Tlingit nouns have 
meanings too general or too specialized to be 
matched satisfactorily with Athapascan forms. 
In many instances the Athapascan nouns of 
corresponding meanings are dissyllabic and 
have descriptive meanings, and are therefore 



not comparable with the monosyllabic, non- 
descriptive nouns of Tlingit. This tendency to 
replace the simple nouns with longer descrip- 
tive terms is very pronounced in Athapascan. 
The unmatched Tlingit nouns, then, do not 
weaken the case for genetic relation. However, 
five fairly satisfactory agreements out of one 
hundred and fifteen which have been matched 
in meaning do not present an impressive pro- 
portion. 

In addition to these, Sapir lists the follow- 
ing : 



Athapascan 



Tlingit 



-ye, ye grease ey grease 

-yiuo tooth iiy tooth 

-k!a arrow g!a point 

-onaye elder brother hunx man's older brother 

/'e;(.night t'a't night 

iok' fish tUu'k! cohoes 

mts cheek wac cheek 

no place of retreat, nu fort 
island 

Of these ye gresse is unfamiliar to me in 
Athapascan ; and Tlingit e'y (Boas Vy) is given 
the meaning fish-oil. The Athapascan word 
for tooth is -vo, or -wo ; Boas gives for Tlingit 
'ux. Sapir gives q!a as meaning point, and 
compares it with Athapascan k!a arrow. Swan- 
ton's texts and Boas', wordlist give the meaning 
POINT OF LAND. The conuectiou in meaning 
would appear far-fetched. The Athapascan 
word Ma does not refer to the point ot the ar- 
row, but to the shaft, since the separable 
pointed end, either of stone or wood, has a 
different name. Boas has fuk"' cohoe-salmon, 
which leaves only the vowel « to carry the 
phonetic similarity; for glottalized f and h' are 
very distinct from I and k without glottaliza- 
tion. In Athapascan, no does not mean a place 
OF RETREAT, it means an island. 

Dr. Sapir has assumed that the primitive Na- 
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dene language had the form cv, the elements 
always ending in a vowel, and that final conso- 
nants result from suffixes. There is evidence, as 
Sapir states, that Athapascan verb-stems have 
final consonants representing disappearing suf- 
fixes ; but no good evidence is known for 
concluding that nouns also have been given 
their final consonants by this method. To be 
sure, the ignoring of all final consonants adds 
much to the ease with which equivalent forms 
can be found. 

In the case of the verbs, Professor Boas has 
segregated about three hundred and fifty stems, 
to the greater number of which he has assigned 
meanings. The opportunity for comparison is 
not nearly so favorable in the case of verbs as 
in that of nouns. Phonetically, the verbal stem 
is part of a complex, subject to accent variations 
and to assimilation . In the case of Athapascan 
verbal stems, the presence of a series of reduced 
suffixes is to be suspected. These suffixes may 
appear as the final consonants of the apparently 
monosyllabic stems. The meaning of a mono- 
syllabic noun appears without analysis, while 
the meaning of a verbal stem can be determined 
only by the examination of several verbs con- 
taining it. Often even then the meaning is 
elusive, and difficult of precise statement. It 
happeivs, therefore, that the matching of Pro- 
fessor Boas' list of Tlingit verb stems with 
Athapascan stems of equivalent meanings is a 
difficult matter. It has been attempted only 
where the meanings of the Tlingit stems have 
been rather definitely given. While the complete 
verbs in Tlingit usually can be rendered in an 
Athapascan dialect by verbsof fairly equivalent 
meaning, it does not follow that the stems 
are comparable, for other elements than the 
stem in each case help to make up the verb. 

It has been possible to match one hundred 
and twenty-four of the Tlingit stems with 
Athapascan stems of similar meaning '. In a fair 

I. See below, p. 275. 



number of these instances, the agreement in 
meaning is satisfactory. Of these one hundred 
and twenty-four compared forms, only five 
show sufficient phonetic similarity to require 
comment. 

Tlingit 'a to sit agrees in form with -at, 
-a, an Athapascan stem used almost exclusively 
of the position of single inanimate objects. If 
the Tlingit meaning could be shown to be a 
derived one, the correspondence might be cited 
as evidence of common origin. 

Thngit stem na to drink, and Athapascan 
-nan with the same meaning, are irreproach- 
able, since the final n of Athapascan is ex- 
plainable as a suffix. 

Tlingit fd, t'd, fen, mean to sleep. Athapas- 
can /'i, t'm, also has that for a secondary mean- 
ing. Its primary meaning relates to the posi- 
tion or movement of anything animate. The 
concept of sleeping, itself seems often to be 
connected with dreaming, the subjective view 
of sleep, while a reclining position is the ob- 
jective view. The Tlingit verb-stem is also a 
noun meaning sleep, and comparable with 
Athapascan boil. In primary meaning, then, the 
two stems are widely separated. 

Following in alphabetical order is Tlingit 
fan TO CARRY A solid elongated object. There 
is an Athapascan stem fan, relating to the 
position or movement of a long object, such 
as a pole. The particular Tlingit verbs given 
are not comparable with the Athapascan, but 
there seems to be a fair agreement in the 
meaning and the phonetic form of this stem; 

One of the Tlingit stems, meaning to shoot 
WITH a bow and arrow, is t'uk. Navajo has a 
stem fo, which also means to shoot with a 
BOW. Beaver has a stem t'oh, fo to shoot, but 
employed of shooting with a gun. 

Tlingit has a stem kf to tear, and Athapas- 
can one, ted with a similar meaning. 

Dr. Sapir cites additional correspondences : 
such as Athapascan -ca, -cal, to catch with a 
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HOOK ; and Tlingit cat, to take, to pick up, to 
SEIZE. The difference in meaning should be 
sufficiently apparent without comment. 

The pronouns show but one resemblance 
sufficient to warrant comment. Tlingit has a 
third person singular form du. Certain of the 
northern Athapascan dialects have a reflexive 
third person possessive pronominal prefix de. 
Here, again, is a possible borrowing, which 
has been responsible for the limited distribution 
of the form in Athapascan. 

Among the numerals, Tlingit has ux one, 
with which Athapascan Kato /a one, is com- 
parable. 

Professor Boas has succeeded beyond expec- 
tation in isolating and defining the etymolo- 
gical parts of the verbs. The adverbial prefixes 
are of the same general sort as are found in 
Athapascan, but among these there are no 
correspondences of note. Professor Boas lists as 
an incorporated noun q'u space, used in such 
expressions as q'udU'dk' it is wet (weather, 
soil). Compare with this Kato hmu»nsal it was 

HOT. 

Tlingit has a set of classifiers seemingly enti- 
rely lacking in Athapascan verbs which classify 
the subject or object solely by the limited 
application of the stem. 

Morphologically, Tlingit is very similar to 
Athapascan. The nouns in both stocks seem to 
have been originally monosyllabic. To these 
primary nouns certain suffixes to form diminu- 
tives and augmentatives, etc., were added. The 
verbs are similar in structure, having elements 
of the same character which take the same 
general order. First are adverbial elements of 
direction and position, and pronoun objects. 
The stems are toward the end, and are preceded 
by the subject pronouns. In Athapascan there 
are modal elements, some of which precede the 
subject, and others follow. Tlingit has modal 
prefixes preceding the subject, but with classi- 



fiers following it. Both Tlingit and Athapascnn 
have suffixes for customary action, etc. 

The most striking resemblance is the fact 
that each has a modification of the stem itself, 
which affects in Tlingit the quality and pitch 
of the vowel, and in Athapascan the quality of 
the vowel and modifies the final consonant. 
These modifications of the stems are connected 
in both instances with differences in mode and 
tense. 

With this striking likeness in morphology, 
one would expect lexical similarity leading to 
the definite conclusion that the languages were 
originally one, or sprang from the same source. 
The comparisons made of the lexical content, 
however, do not justify this conclusion. The 
similarities are few, forming but a slight percent- 
age of the whole. They might all be attributed 
to accident were there not at hand a more 
acceptable solution. The few nouns that are 
common are probably due to borrowing. It 
would be a remarkable thing if fully the 
number noted had not been borrowed in 
the course of the generations that Tlingit and 
Athapascan peoples have been neighbors. 

The large majority of Tlingit monosyllabic 
nouns, stems, and other elements making up 
the verbs, the pronouns, post-positions, and 
adverbs, are totally different from any known 
Athapascan words or elements having a similar 
meaning. Until some satisfactory explanations 
can be given for this mass of apparently unre- 
lated material, a common genetic origin cannot 
be admitted. Were a genetic relationship to 
be assumed, one of three possible explanations 
must be accepted : 

1 . That changes in the forms of the words 
and in their meanings have been so great and 
so general, that resemblances have disappeared 
without leaving discoverable phonetic shifts. 

2. That the original parent language from 
which Tlingit and Athapascan have sprung had 
such a complete double set of names for com- 
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mon objects, that it was possible for Tlingit to 
be supplied with one set, and all the many 
Athapascan languages with the other, totally 
different set. 

3. That the Tlingit have a creative genius 
for language-formation which, since they sepa- 
rated from the Athapascan peoples, has led 
them to replace all the older forms with newly- 
created ones. 

It must be conceded that the linguistic uni- 
verse might have been so ordered that any one 
or all of these three things might have happen- 
ed. In particular, there seems to be no evident 
reason why words should not be created con- 
stantly in any language. However, modern 
linguistic study is based on a belief in phonetic 
laws which produce uniform results under 
identical conditions. The one recognized method 
of establishing genetic relationship is to point 
out the uniform changes which in the course 
of time have caused the separation of a uniform 
linguistic area into dialects and related lan- 
guages. This method of establishing genetic 
relationship has failed in several instances to 
produce a definite conviction that relationship 
really exists. Critics are urged to accept the 
results on the plea that the particular problems 
are too difficult to be solved by this method. 
The question then presents itself whether we 
shall retain the old definition of a linguistic 
stock as a group of languages whose genetic 



relationship has been established by showing 
that they have diverged as a result of uniform 
phonetic change, or whether we shall form a 
new definition. A linguistic stock, such as the 
proposed Na-dene, consists of a group of lan- 
guages called Athapascan which have become 
divergent as a result of phonetic change, and of 
two other languages which contain a few 
words and elements resembling similar ones in 
the first group. 

For one, I contend that the present defini- 
tion should be kept. " Athapascan " is an 
exceedingly useful designation of a definite 
group. If the name " Na-dene "' is to be esta- 
blished, may we not have also a new generic 
term to be applied to such groups of a linguist- 
ic stock plus others ? 

When once we have concluded that Tlingit 
and Athapascan are either unrelated, or so 
remotely related as to have left no clearly per- 
ceptible evidence of the relationship, a new and 
interesting problem will present itself. When 
two peoples either linguistically unrelated or 
very remotely related come into prolonged 
contact, to what extent do their languages 
become assimilated, phonetically, morphologi- 
cally, and lexically ? 

That the various correspondences pointed out 
in this paper and by Dr. Sapir are the result 
of such acculturating influence, I have little 
doubt. 



COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY 
NOUNS 



I. 


'd a lake 


2. 


'at' father's sister 


3- 


'ds tree 


4- 


'(in town 



I . The abbreviations used in the vocabularies to indi- 
cate the dialect from which the examples are taken are 



Athapascan 
mmk lake H 

at older sister, father's sister K 
k\n tree H 
^/village Ten 'a 

the following : B, Beaver; CC, Chasta Costa ; Chip, Chi- 
pewyan; H, Hupa; K, Kato ; Nav, Navajo; T, Tolowa. 
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5- 


'eq' beach 


dasr beach Ten'a 




6. 


'U' place 


-dm place at which (suffix) H 




7- 


"ic father 


-t'a father H 




8. 


7fc' rock 


tst stone H 




9- 


'i^' brother 


^'1/ (younger) brother H 




10. 


'\xf shaman 


-y.n to practise shamanism Ten'a 




II. 


'ux tooth 


-ivd tooth K 




12. 


ya face 


-nm face H 




13- 


jya^' offspring 


-j'flrfc young K 




14. 


)'aw hunger 


don famine B 




15- 


ycik"' canoe 


tc'i canoe K 




i6. 


jyax border, edge 


1 -nian border, edge H 
( -vwon border, edge Ten'a 




.17. 


yet fat 


h'wa' fat K 




18. 


y^' spirit 


-djt mind H 




19- 


yi place underneath 


-uyz under K 




20. 


j^iV son 


-itc son (man speaking) K 
-yac son (woman speaking) K 




21. 


yis spear 


\ dunb spear Chip 
1 tut spears Ten'a 




22. 


jiiw stomach 


kt' stomach K 




23. 


wac cheek 


-m face ' B 




24. 


wxn edge 


ji -man border, edge H 
( -vwon border, edge Ten'a 




2)- 


wi^' eye 


-na eye H 




26. 


tmi food 


kr food B 
tc'an food K 




27. 


Ml' dung 


tc'ani faeces K 
( V£ house K 




28. 


/?'./' house 


1 hn house B 
( mxn house T 




29. 


hin water 


t'o water K 




?0. 


/jyH.y elder brother (said by male) 


onaii older brother K 




31- 


da weasel 


main weasel K 




32. 


lie trail 


t'm trail H 




33- 


d'j moon 


ca, sun, moon 




34- 


dnk" skin 


j Sits skin H 
( oa9 skin Chip 




35- 


t/tt^ cottonwood-tree 


/'« Cottonwood Apache 




36. 


(/«(/ crane 


dii crane K 




37- 


(j'd) sleep 


bid sleep B 





r. A separate simple word for chef.k is generally lacking in Athapascan languages. 
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38 


t'ay fat 




^'M^fl' fat K 




39 


/'a/' night 


1 


Fi' night K 
f'sS night Chip 




40 


fan navel 




-ts'sk't navel K 




41 


i'rt« sea-lion 




/71/i sea-lion K 




42 


t'ex' heart 




-to" heart K 




43 


/'s stone 




tss. stone H 




44 


(/'iV) rope 


\ 
\ 


/'o^ rope H 
bd rope K 




45 


tHi shoe 




-^'s moccasin Chip 




46 


/'?< mind 




niys mind Chip 




47 


t'oq" anus 




-sle anus K 




48 


ffl king-salmon 


\ 


F^a dried king-salmon Ten'a 
gBS black salmon 




49 


fflw feather 




fa' feather K 
-/'flv to fly 




50 


t'iy elbow 




-tcitc elbows H 




51 


fii/^' cradle 




ts'al cradle K 




52 


(set) name 




-li' name Chip. 




S3 


jt neck 




-^'o.j neck B 




54 


5/ daughter 




-tsz daughter H 




55 


sit' spruce 




xai spruce T 




56 


sik' strap, belt, cord 


1 


3«S belt Chip 
sis belt Jic 




57 


su rain 


1 


tea rain Chip 
itcah rain T 




58 


i« clay 




iits clay 
^u adobe 




59 


^aq' bone 




/5'aM bone K 




60 


iflx" hat 




tea dance-hat Chip 




61 


(%) smoke 




ht smoke H 




62. 


ii^' black bear 


( 


sats bear H 
S'fli dish Chip 




63 


six dish 


1 


tsa' dish B 
-ts'ai dish Jic 




64 


iM^"' rib 




teohgi ribs B 




65. 


fi?;<;a5 skin 




.Ji^i skin bark H 




66. 


fcuiF" owl 




bo' owl Apache 




67. 


/5u/5/^«' bird 




tcwa birds B 
to'flc bird CC 




68 


CO. head 




-sf head K 




69. 


fan old person 




co« old age B 
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cii 



spoon 



71- 


cat salmon-trap 


72. 


ci blood 


73- 


cit horn 


74- 


(a) song 


75- 


djin hand 


76. 


tcan mother-in-law 


77- 


tcai cache 


78. 


goix" duck 


79- 


gu^ cloud 


80. 


guk"' ear 


81. 


gwii bag, pouch 


82. 


k'd't' ashes 


83. 


k'^L dog 


84. 


^'-oL^' mud 


85. 


gan fire-wood 


86. 


gt place between folds of something 


87. 


q'oL' stomach 



88. qwah pot 

89. (q'wuL') down, feathers 

90. xixtc frog 

9 1 . xM:(i burnt wood, coals 

92. x'at' island 

93. x'lii club 

94. (yd) war 

9 5 . xaiu hair 

96. ye/ chest 

97. y/y pack 

98. X(jy« husband 

99. x'a mouth 



100. 

lOI. 

102. 
103. 

104. 



x'dn fire 
x'tis foot 
iay" famine 
ieq' red ochre 

iu nose 



^Mi spoon Chip 

S(xs spoon T 

£5 fish trap H 

doJ blood Chip 

-d&' horn K 

-cm' song Chip 

-/a' hand K 

-<jV mother-in-law Chip 

-tow mother-in-law B 

tso caches Ten'a 

tcs duck Chip 

k'os cloud B 

-legs' ear K 

S/9 sack Chip 

f£;( ashes Chip 

hn dog H 

£?/a« mud K 

tatc fire-wood K (?) 

tcivUc fire-wood H 

-t'a blanket fold K 

-ht' stomach, belly Chip 

s6o pot Ten'a 

isa pot Apache 

-9'a9£ feathers, downy Chip 

tcw'al frog H 

tc'aih frog Chip 

t'ss coal Chip 

MM, nutvi island Chip 

xai club Chip 

man war-party H 

-ga' hair K 

-^a' hair B 

-ko breast Chip 

xa?7 load H 

-xaii husband H 

-da' mouth K 

-sa opening.of the mouth H 

kwon fire K 

-kwi' toot K 

don famine B 

etc ochre K 

ntsi nose Chip 

nwp' nose B 
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105. i'ew sznd 

106. i'df tongue 

107. i'uk"'' cohoe-salmon 

108. Lfl mother 

109. hcik' sister 

1 10. Ut' snow 

111. t,ly meat 

112. L'ak' dress 

113. heq' finger 

114. h'ei mentula 

115. l'jV* tail 



Tlingit 
'ci, 'd, 'in to sit (sing.) 

'at', 'ill', 'at', 'a to walk in company 

'df cold 

'M', 'dk', 'ak' to interlock 

'dy, 'dy, 'a.y to carry a textile 
'ay, 'dy, "ay to hear 

'ek-' bad 

'ek''' to whistle 

'in to pick up ; to carry in a vessel 
"m to kill many 

ix' to shout, to call, to invite 

'u, 'u, en to dwell 
'ii, 'ti, '\)in to buy 

'us, 'lis, 'x)S, to wash 

'uk"', 'iik»', '6k'*' to boil 
'mat, 'tix, 'lix, to blow 



sat sand K 
-tso tongue Nav 
iok' salmon H 
-nan mother K 
-feci' sister K 
yas snow K 
-tsin meat H 
kya dress H 
-la' finger K 
-lai' mentula K 
-tee' tail Chip 



VERBS 



Athapascan 



-ai, -a to have position (of round objects) 

Chip 
-dd to walk (pi.) Chip 
-t'ah, -ft to be cold K 
-k'as cold Nav 
-dli, -dlu to be cold 
-i'on, i'lf to tie, to knot Chip 
-i'on, i'oi to weave baskets H 
-k'yos to carry a flexible object H 
-xt to move flat, flexible objects H 
-ts't'{, ts's.^ to hear K 
-tcs.' to be bad K 
-tc't, -tc'ok' to be ill tempered, to be angry 

Chip 
-yic to whistle K 
-soi (-yot) to whistle Jic 
-tan, -k'a to move a vessel containing liquid K 
-gan, -gal to kill (pi. object) K 
-^el, -;(«/ to shout Chip 
t'ai to speak as a chief Jic 
-et, -et' to stay at a place Chip 
-xait, -xai to buy H 
-dz to wash Chip 
-gis to wash Nav 
-btj to boil Nav 
-Yoc to boil Jic 
-mtdj to boil H 
-yoi, -yol to blow (with the breath) H 
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ya, yii, yxn to pack 

yut' long 

yis to step 

yaq' to pull 

yex, ylx, yix to whittle 

yit', yit', yit' to pull 

yltc, yitc to fly 

yiik"', ydk"', yjk"' to shake 

ims, was, wis to inquire 

wM', wdi, wii' to break 

wtis tough, hard 

wAs, wt'ts, wtls, to ask, to inquire 

wuq' wide 

hdt', hit' to drive (animals) 

hik' full 

hu, hil, hen to wade, to swim 

huk to shout 

das to catch in snare 
dii, heavy 
dex' ashamed 
dii to watch 

dtix'" to tie a knot 

diiL' to fly 

t'd to boil in water 

t'i, t'd, t'in to sleep (sing.) 

t'dw to steal 

fan, fan, fan to carry a solid, elongated 

object 
faq' to hit with the point of a long thing. 
fix to twist 
fin, fin, fin ' to see 

fi^w to count 

fill, fdi, f6i to drill 

t'd, t'd, fin hot 



-'(in, -yd to carry on the back Chip 

-nes long H 

-tal, -txi to step H 

-los to drag, to pull along H 

-was to shave off', to whittle H 

-yos to draw out of narrow space, to stretch H 

-t'a^l, -fa' to fly K 

-wal, -ica to shake H 

-xoit, -xtxl to ask a question H 

-Kyas to break H 

-lats to be strong K 

-xal, -X7.1 to inquire H 

-fd, fal to be wide, to be flat K 

-yot, -yol to drive, to chase K 
\ -a to be full Chip 
\ -bah' to be full K 

-h)l walking in water (wolf) Chip 

-teat, -teat to shout K 

~iei, -:{d to shout Chip 

-//' to snare K 

-das to be heavy H 

-yan to be ashamed K 

-yan, -yxh to watch, to spy upon H 
\ -i'on to tie, to knot Chip 
I -yets to tie H 

-fay, -fa' to fly K 

-nitdj to boil H 

-ft, -ftn to lie down (sing only) H 

-I to steal Chip 

-fan, -fait, t'uw to handle or move a long 
object H 

-gst, got to spear B 

-dits, -dis to twist K 

-\h' to look, to see K 
\ -fty to teach H 
I -t'lxk to count H 

-nii to drill Nav 

I -do to heat Nav 
-do to be hot Apache 
-sd, -sii to be warm H 



I . See also gin, gen, gin. 
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(ax to bite 

/V.v to fish witli hook 

/'jy' to pound 
Ci, t'i, i'i to find 

t'uk"', t'lik"', t'6k'<' to shoot an arrow 

sd, si, sin to name ; to breathe 
&, sis, sis to sail ; smoke rises 

sei', ki', sii' to tear 
M to sew with cedar-withes 
stiiv, Mw, Mw to chop 

tsdg' tsdq\ tsiq' to push with the point of a 
long thing 

tsey, tsiy, tsLy to kick 

tsls, tsis, tsis to dive, to swim under water 
tsln aUve, strong 

cht', cht\ c%t' to take 

cxn old 

cu to hunt 

ciivjq, ciiivq, cCwq to laugh 
djclq', djdq', dj(xq' to kill (sing, object) 
dji to think 
djun to dream 

djiix, d]ux, djjx to roll a ring or hoop 
tcun to wound 

tciik"^, tctik"', tc'jk"' to rub a skin in order to sof- 
ten it 
na to drink 

not, ni, nan to do, to work 
nat' to shake 

nxq', niq', naq' to stand (pi.) 
ni, ni, nin to carry several things 

mW to swallow 



-gits to bite K 

!-ca' to catch with a hook K 
"^«/> 'i^ to fish B 
-hwal, -hwal to fish for with a hook H 
-tstl', -tsd to pound H 
-tsan, -tsxh to find H 
( -i'o to shoot with arrow Nav 
I -t'ok, -t'o to shoot (with a gun) B 
( -t'as to shoot (with bow and arrow) Chip 
-y&, -yi' to be named Chip 
-Mt to hang, to spread, to settle (fog or 

smoke) H 
-tc'ui, -tcul, -ted to tear, to rend Chip 
-dq. to sew Chip 

-/Oei, -t(id, -del to strike, to chop Chip 
-Ise, tsi, tst to push (long object ?) Chip 

( \ts to kick B 
\ -t'al to kick H 

-/«, -h to dive, to swim under water H 

-na, -nai to be alive Chip 

-ht to catch with the hands. H 

-tcu to seize Chip 

sa old age Nav 
^ -/£ to hunt game Nav 
( •■^%, -xt to hunt Chip 

-dlo -dlok' to laugh Chip 

-:{ii' to kill (sing, object) Chip 

-iocn, -9?.«, -$£«, -6$M to think Chip 

-lal, -lal to dream to sleep Chip 

-has to roll a hoop Jic 

-hts to shoot, to wound B 

-gis to rub a skin Jic 

-mn to drink K 

-\h to do K 

-wat to shake (intrans.) H 

-ya to stand on one's feet (pi. only) H 

-la, -lai, -hi relating to the position or mo- 
vement of two or three objects Chip 
\ -kctt to swallow K 
\ -d»k' to swallow B 
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nW , nik', nik' to tell 



nix' to smell 

gxs a long thing moves straight ahead 

gac to cohabit 

gin, ghn to burn 

gi, gen large 

git' to move 

gut',giit\ g-Jt', gi> to go (sing.) 

gwds, gwAs, gwxi fog 

k'e, k'en to track 

k'li, k'^en to know 

k'iiq', k'tiq', k'iq' to bubble 

kwatc to swallow 

k'oiti sharp-pointed 

k'uts to break (a strap) 

gay, gay, gix to cry 
gxt to split 

gW, gu' dark 

gen, gen, gin ' to look 
geq' to throw 
q'i, q'd, q'en to sew 
q'a to say 

q'i, q'e, q'in to sit (pi.) 

q'lt'' to suspect 

q'uy to travel by canoe 

q'dq', q'dq', q'iq' to swim (fish) 

q'xt' to cut fish lengthwise 

q'zs to urinate 

xcic, xdc, XM to cut 

xW, xil', xii' to sweep 

xjk"' dry 

x'd^ to scrape, to slice 

yd, yd, yen to eat 

1 . See also t'in, t'in, fin, above. 

2. See iiik', nik', nik', above. 



1-h.k to relate H 
-UT-k to relate K 
-ni, -m, -n to speak K 

-tcan, -tcic, to smell K 

-k'ats, -k'as, -k'ai relating to the movement 
of long objects H 

-git to have intercourse B 

-k'a to burn Chip 

-tcai large Chip 

-k'e to fall Chip 

-jo to be happy Apache 

-kit to hang, to settle (of fog) H 

-k'z, -k'ai to follow track, to trail Chip 

-isit to know H 

--[oc to ferment Jic 

-dak to swallow B 

-/'a6 sharp-pointed Chip 
\ -t'ai, -t'cd to break (string or line) Chip 
\ -k'yas to break H 
-ts%¥ to cry Chip 
-k\l, k\l to split H 

-gd\ -gil, -gal relating to the passing K 
of the night, dark K 
~g-f^, -g'^i S^' to look, to see H 
-dd, -dil to throw H Chip 
-da to sew Chip 
-nak to relate K 
-da to sit (sing.) 
-k's. tosit(du.) B 
-ts'a, -ts'i to sit (pi.) 
-yan, yah to observe with suspicion H 
-¥i to travel by canoe Chip 
-la, -h to swim (fish) H 
-al, -ai to slit open H 
-lats to urinate K 
-fats, t'as to cut K 
CO to sweep Nav 
-tczwig to sweep H 
-tsai, sat to be dry K 
-gats, -gas to scrape K 
-yan, -yiV, -tan to eat K 
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xa to paddle 

yi, xi, yen to camp over night 

y\ct' to whip, to club 

yuf to drop, to chop, to pull 
yt'iy>^, yi'iy", yjy» to call 
Lcin, Ldn deep (water, snow) 
La to feed 

lAq', Ldq', Liq' to overcome, to win 

L 'ok"' scared 

L'lxk' wet 

l'H', L'it', L'it' cast off, to abandon 

l\l' to defecate 
ia complete, deep 
i'ly, i'iy, i'iy to dance 



-k'i to paddle Chip 

-wd', -Uf.l, -wd the passing of the night H 
[ -xal, -xxi to strike repeatedly, to beat a drum B 
( -sir, -sai, -tsal to strike repeatedly K 

-gal', -gal, -gai to drop, to beat K 

-teat, -text to shout K 

-sxt deep (water) K 

-teat' to feed K 

-na to win in a contest Chip 

-£?SY, -dt' to win K 

-gii, -gac to be afraid K 

-cal to be wet B 

-tcsl, -tcstl to be wet or damp K 

-h to leave to quit B 

-tcan, -teic to leave one K 

-tcah to defecate K 

-sat deep H 

-yz to dance H 



